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and sent fresh instructions to its Mission at Washington. The dele-
gates were ordered to accept no lower figure than 1,500,000 tons for
a maximum of Philippine sugar imports into the United States; to
insist on a reciprocal tariff clause; to accept no plan involving a delay
of more than ten years; to oppose a provision for a plebiscite; not
to agree that English should be the language in the public schools;
and to stipulate that no American High Commissioner should live in
the Governor's Palace.
When Congress resumed its sittings in December 1932, the first
business before the Senate was the Philippine Independence Bill
(H.R. 7233) which had already passed the House of Representatives.
On the 8th December the debate began and lasted for eight days.
On the 17th the Bill was passed with amendments. On the 19th
December the amendments were rejected by the House of Repre-
sentatives ; but a joint conference was called, and on the 21st Decem-
ber a compromise was reached and was endorsed by the Senate
immediately, and by the House of Representatives on the 29th
December.
In its final form the Bill, which was known as the Hare-Hawes-
Cutting Bill, provided that, within one year of its enactment, the
Philippine Legislature should summon a Constitutional Convention
which was to formulate and draft a constitution for the Common-
wealth of the Philippine Islands. The constitution must be republican
in form and must contain a Bill of Rights, and until the final renuncia-
tion of sovereignty of the United States it must comply with the
following conditions.  All citizens of the Philippine Islands were to
owe allegiance to the United States; every officer of the Government
of the Philippine Islands was to take an oath of allegiance to the
United States; absolute toleration of religious sentiment was to be
secured; property owned by the United States (cemeteries, churches,
&c.), and all lands used for religious, educational, or charitable pur-
poses, were to be exempt from taxation; the public debt of the
Philippine Islands was not to exceed limits fixed by the Congress of
the United States, and no loans were to be contracted in foreign
countries without the approval of the president of the United States;
obligations of the existing Government were to be assumed by the
new Government; provision was to be made for the establishment
and maintenance of an adequate system of public schools, primarily
conducted in the English language; acts affecting currency, coinage,
imports, exports and immigration were not to become law until
approved by the President; foreign affairs were to be under the
direction and control of the United States; all acts passed by the